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Association News 


“The Transition between School and College in the Study of the 
Social Sciences” was the subject discussed at the fall meeting of the 
NEASST, held at Boston University on December 5, 1953, with about 
175 members present. Under the chairmanship of Henry W. Bragdon of 
Phillips Exeter Academy this vital problem was explored by a panel con- 
sisting of Charles H. Taylor of Harvard University, Paul F. Pearson of 
Boston Latin School, Helen I. McIntyre of Lexington High School and 
Charles R. Keller of Williams College. 

Apparent throughout the morning’s meeting was the underlying idea, 
explicitly stated by Professor Keller and implied by others, that more 
opportunities for college and secondary social studies teachers to work 
together on many problems will help solve this one, which affects so many 
of their pupils. The experience of several panel members who had 
recently served on joint university-school committees indicated a new 
appreciation of the point of view and difficulties of the opposite group. 
This understanding had enabled them to make specific changes in their 
own work to meet particular situations. More mixed conferences and, 
better yet, “foundation financed” committees would help more of us to 
achieve this insight. 

Among the many suggestions of the “receiving” college and the 
“sending” school teachers we might mention: 

1) More attention to developing students’ ability to write effectively 
on essay questions that stress relationships; 

2) The necessity for tentative conclusions or approximations in the 
social sciences rather than rigid finality of judgment; 

3) Practice on secondary level for meeting college situations by 
long-term, continuous assignments, by differentiating types of reading, 
and by stressing ideas or concepts and not memorized abstractions, using 
the vocabulary of the social studies; 

4) Greater correlation and cooperation with teachers of other high 
school subject fields, especially English, in materials, techniques and skills; 

5) Elimination of boredom and repetition at the freshman college 
level, possibly by a policy of admission with advanced standing for the 
able secondary school graduate, thus allowing him to skip the introductory 
courses, which are often a reiteration of high school work. 

This discussion whetted our appetite. We trust that the coming 
meetings will give a further chance to consider this problem and offer 
many of us the opportunity of direct contact with the “other half’s” 
ideas. 
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Values and Limitations of the Study of the 
History of Science} 


By Donald Fleming* 


As one of the comparatively few people who spend their whole time 
studying the history of science, I need hardly say that I am in favor of it. 
But I thought that you would like to have a balanced view, not only of 
the benefits that we may reasonably expect from the study of it, but also 
the benefits that we may not expect. I would begin by pointing out the 
obvious, that the history of science is history, not science. There are 
signs in some places of transforming the elementary course in physics for 
non-science majors into a course in the history of physics. This might 
result in a very good course of its kind, but if the object is to initiate the 
student into science, one may express a certain skepticism. At any rate, 
for the purpose of inculcating not history but physics, such a course is 
uneconomical of time and energy and worse that this, irremediably peri- 
pheral. The knowledge that we may expect to gain from the history of 
science will always be knowledge of men and their achievements in time. 
And that is the distinctive concern of history in general. No historian 
need feel that in approaching the history of science he is intruding upon a 
sphere which really belongs to the scientist. 

But why should this sphere be worth claiming, except perhaps by a 
few specialists? One summary answer to this would be that apart from 
our own immediate experience, the only generally accessible repository of 
knowledge about the nature of man is history. The religious mode of 
apprehending experience is now either feeble or dead, the view of life to 
be had from study of the classics is gone and almost forgotten, and the 
trio of psychology, sociology, and anthropology are for this purpose not 
yet born. If, therefore, any significant aspect of life, like the pursuit of 
science or the creation of art, is left out of the teaching of history, we 
shall have a truncated and partial view of ourselves and our potentialities. 

I consider that this is a sufficient reason for studying the history of 
science, and quite possibly the only reason of any great importance. In 
what I have now to say about certain limitations of the history of science, 
I shall take for granted the fundamental necessity for teaching the subject. 
Indeed, I shall hope to show that these limitations are in their own way 


1 An address before the session on ‘Science and Technology in Social Science’ of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Buffalo, November 28, 1953. 
* Associate Professor of History, Brown University. 
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instructive and helpful. But they remain limitations. 

The first and foremost is the fact that the history of science is not 
the ideal base of operations from which to make contact with the 
maximum amount and diversity of human experience. Or, to turn this 
inside out, if you start from some other kind of history, you will often- 
times have difficulty in making contact with the history of science. The 
synthesis is elusive. Of course, there are people who think that a great 
deal is already known about what they call the ‘social relations’ of science, 
its connection with broad political, social, and economic developments. 
Now, we do know that scientiflc progress often leads to technological 
innovations, and the impact of these on the life of society at large is not 
difficult to discern. Here I would merely point out that the history of 
technology is not entirely a function of the history of science. Better 
machines can sometimes be built, and have been built, on a foundation of 
brute empirical fact into which no great theoretical insight has yet been 
afforded. For example, the dependence of James Watt on the great 
chemist Joseph Black has been grossly exaggerated. But no one will deny 
that science often breeds new machines and that machines remake society. 
One may go further and grant that new technology is often reflected back 
upon science itself; so that photography was at once the product of scien- 
tific research and the stimulus and means to other researches. On the 
condition that we come down into recent times, we can find many other 
examples of this kind of interplay. 

Most of us would say that even in the 20th century this leaves a great 
deal, in and out of science, unaccounted-for and untouched-upon; and in 
the more remote past, pratically everything. If, then, we look for other 
points of contact between general history and the history of science, what 
do we find? I have drawn up a short list of things that I think we 
do know. 

In the first place, we know something about the incidence of science, 
its resting-place. We know that the Romans never produced a creative 
scientist of any distinction and that modern Spain has produced only one 
such man in the last 400 years. We know that among the great scientific 
peoples of modern times the leadership has never remained long in one 
place, and has passed in succession from the Italians to the English, from 
the English to the French, from the French to the Germans, and now, pos- 
sibly, from the Germans to the Americans. We know, finally, that at 
least for certain periods and certain fields, there has been since the Refor- 
mation a disproportionately large number of Protestant scientists and a 
disproportionately small number of Catholic scientists. We may therefore 
conclude that even in the Western world not every vigorous culture or 

every vigorous intellectual tradition has been favorable to science. We 
have open before us the possibility of discovering what the favorable and 
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unfavorable elements have been. As these discoveries are made—and no 
informed person would deny that most of the work remains to be done— 
we shall have found one important means of tying together the history of 
science and general history. One might add that just as some peoples are 
more receptive to science at large than other peoples, so too with any par- 
ticular theory, its reception may vary from people to people. Thus 
Copernicus got a more friendly and open-minded hearing from the ama- 
teurs of science in England than from those of the continent; and New- 
tonian physics, though promptly accepted in England and most other 
places, took some 60 years to displace the rival Cartesian physics in France. 

We also know something, not much, about the filling of that reser- 
voir of hypotheses on which every creative scientist must draw, and can 
see that this is one of the places where the self-containment of science is 
breached. Indeed, one way of looking at the development of science is to 
conceive of a succession of analogies drawn from the broad cultural 
environment in which the scientist lives and works. Every successful 
metaphor of this sort has in its springtime just for a while the power to 
call forth fresh insights; then it gradually passes over from a stimulus into 
an obstruction, and its power for evil is finally exorcised by dismissing it 
as absurd—a ‘mere’ analogy. The earliest and more beneficient stage of 
this process may be illustrated by two examples drawn from the history of 
biology. When William Harvey conceived his great hypothesis of the 
circulation of the blood, he had in mind at least two of the many circular 
occurrences that people in his time were infatuated with: the old Aristo- 
telian ‘circle’ by which moisture is drawn upward by the sun and then let 
fall again as rain; and the distillation cycle in chemistry by which liquids 
are first evaporated and then again condensed. We can see, moreover, that 
these comparisons were not for him mere rhetorical embellishments of his 
style but genuine stimuli to thought. In more recent times the 19th cen- 
tury pathologist Rudolf Virchow combined the roles of a great scientist 
and a leader of German liberalism; and we find him insisting upon the in- 
dividuality of cells in the body, and consciously likening them to the 
citizens of a democratic state, bound together in society but retaining 
their private identities. Other instances of this kind may easily be found, 
with the light that they throw upon the scientist as a man of his own time 
and culture. Here again we have the opportunity to put the history of 
science in touch with history at large. 

In the same general context, we also know something about the effect 
on a few individual scientists of their metaphysical and theological com- 
mitments. We know, for example, that Aristotle liked to think of God as 
possessed of overflowing creativity, and constructed a scheme of biological 
classification to match—the great chain or ladder of being, which pro- 
ceeds by insensible gradations from the simplest plants at the bottom to 
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man at the top. Comparable instances are by no means restricted to anti- 
quity and the Middle Ages. Louis Pasteur as a devout Catholic could not 
believe in the development of life from non-life and derived from this 
source his serene confidence in the germ theory of disease and the impos- 
sibility of spontaneous generation. In our own time, Albert Einstein has 
stood for a conception of the intelligibility of the universe which makes 
him almost alone in attempting to get beneath the indeterminacy of 
Heisenberg to a deeper level of determinacy. One need hardly point out 
that this kind of traffic flows in both directions. The ultimate commit- 
ments, the possible articles of faith and credence, are themselves affected, 
and on the whole diminished in number, by the advance of science. One 
whole realm of being, of spirits, incubi and succubi, ghosts and witches, 
has for most people been utterly annihilated by science and scientific 
modes of thought. So also, the triumph of Darwinism has either killed or 
watered down the sense that people used to have of higher purpose at work 
in the universe. 

I have now enumerated the kinds of interplay between the history of 
science and general history that I myself should care to have to demon- 
strate. To point up what I have deliberately left out, I may say that 
I doubt if any fundamental contribution to science can be shown to have 
resulted from its being asked for by society at large. The future may 
possibly disclose some instances of this kind, but I do not think that they 
will ever be very common. 

Of course some of the things that we do not know at present about 
the social relations of science are not unknowable. Further researches may 
be expected to contract the area of our ignorance. But the real point of 
my enumeration is that much of the history of science will always, by its 
very nature, elude our efforts to bring it into meaningful relationship with 
other kinds of history. We shall find that with one scientist a knowledge 
of his religion and politics will take us surprisingly far toward the core of 
his research; and with another this knowledge will take us no further than 
the periphery. Often we shall have to rest content witt showing what 
kind of books and schools, income and instruments the society about him 
provided; and with showing how far that society supplied, or did not 
supply, a favorable environment for the immediate acceptance and the full 
utilization of his ideas. With the greatest achievements in science as in 
art, we shall have to recognize that they are a mere epiphenomenon on the 
life of society, something almost miraculous that lies on the surface of 
society and crowns and sanctifies it but has no discernible roots in it. 

The fact that science has a private life of its own makes difficult the 
teaching of history in its entirety—the whole history of the whole of 
mankind. But in a broader view, the idea, and the fact, of the autonomy 
of science is one of the most precious possessions of the human race. If in 
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any way we as teachers blur people’s sense of science as a thing largely of | 
and to itself we shall be guilty of a great impoverishment of the resources 
of mankind. This is not to say that scientists are not people, or alterna- 
tively that most people are precluded from understanding science, but 
merely that when a person enters the realm of science, in so far as he really 
does, a great deal of his ordinary personality drops away from him and 
ceases to be relevant. We do have, or at least we encourage some of our 
fellow human-beings to have, this power of getting out of ourselves and 
achieving a kind of impersonality and disinterestedness otherwise unattain- 
able. In our pusuit of a more inclusive historical synthesis, we dare not 
in any way minimize the autonomy of science. Some of the best-known 
recent writers on the history of science have been guilty of just 
this offense. 

This brings me to the point that I should like to make in concluding. 
The chairman of this meeting sent me a list of issues which he thought it 
might be profitable to discuss. One of them had to do with ‘the instru- 
mentalities by which society ... may direct the development of science 
and technology for the benefit of mankind.’ My first comment on this 
would be that science and technology must be treated separately for the 
present purpose. As for science, in the sense of basic research, I should 
say that there are no such instrumentalities and there ought not to be. 
Only science can profitably direct the development of science. So my 
answer to another question posed by the chairman—‘do, or should, the 
social sciences have any responsibility for establishing the direction of 
scientific inquiry ...in response to social needs?’—is briefly, no, they do 
not and no, they should not. The scientific community must be governed 
from within and chiefly in response to its own guiding impulse of the 
mere satisfaction of curiosity. This is what the autonomy of science 
means. Instruction in the history of science will never make the non- 
scientist competent to direct the course or set the goals of science. The 
only thing that most of us can profitably do is keep our hands off and see 
that other people keep theirs off too. Instruction in the history of science 
can never legitimately be made an instrument of social control over 
science. In fact, we do not need control of science at all. Social control 
of the applications of science is, of course, another matter. 

Is all of this a counsel of despair about the uselessness of teaching the 
history of science? I think not. We must never disguise or conceal the 
autonomy of science, whether this is in the interest of a tightly-knit 
synthesis of history or in the interest of making instruction socially useful. 
But if we agree to avoid this pitfall, we as historians have precisely the 
opportunity to show our students how the battle for autonomy of science 
was fought and substantially won, and why the result must never be 
reversed. I for one cannot think of a more exciting historical theme— 
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the vindication of free inquiry and the right of men to escape from their 
prejudices and prepossessions into the disinterested life of the mind. If the 
practical lesson of this theme is that good citizenship consists in letting 
well enough alone and giving the scientists a free hand to run their own 
affairs, that will meet a real social need. 


New Trends in the Teaching of the Social Studies will be the theme 
of the March 20th meeting of the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers at Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe College, Cambridge. Mark 
§. Rand, social studies teacher at Northampton High School who toured 
the United States last year on a Ford Foundation Fellowship to visit social 
studies classes all over the country will present his observations. Follow- 
ing will be a period of interrogation and discussion by four leading 
teachers of the social studies, representing various levels and emphases. 
Registration is from 9:30 to 10:00 a. m. 


Social Studies for Secondary Schools 


Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series 
for grades 7, 8, 9 


A book for each grade that integrates geography, 
history, and civics and at the same time emphasizes 
a particular area of study: Book 7, the geography 
of the world; Book 8, the history of our country; 
and Book 9, our government. 


++ 


The United States by Muzzey and Kidger 
for high schools 


A challenging presentation of our great American 
adventure. It helps boys and girls to understand 
the great economic, political, cultural, and diplo- 
matic trends which have shaped our life from 
Columbus to the present time. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
GINN AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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An Experiment in Teaching Social Studies Skills 


in an Elementary School 
By Harriet Chace* 


During the school year, 1951 to 1952, the four teachers in the six- 
room elementary school of Centerville, Massachusetts, carried out an 
experiment in the teaching of selected skills that are related to social 
studies instruction. The purposes were to study the effectiveness of 
efforts to teach skills in social studies at successive grade levels, to develop 
better articulation among the grades in relation to these skills, and to 
study the results of cooperative teacher and pupil planning in carrying out 
this work. 

Through the careful organization of subject matter and experiences 
for one hundred pupils in a six grade school, through a closer study of 
child growth at elementary levels, and through a cooperative planning 
technique that breaks down grade barriers, it was thought possible to 
locate some elements in the teaching of social studies skills in the terms 


of grades. 

Delving first into the literature on the social studies, the teachers 
were soon aware of the voluminous material on teaching methods. More- 
over they soon realized the ambiguities of terminology and the amorphous 
value of the special methods usually described under overlapping labels. 
Practically all writers talk about supervised-study methods, social-studies 
laboratories, visual and other aids, individualized instruction, class adjust- 
ment to individual needs, unit plans, projects and activities, the problem 
method, socialized procedures, and new techniques for pupil discussion, 
but very few of these writers discuss specific skills. This is probably so 
because it is by no means easy to separate skills from the habits, attitudes, 
and understandings that are goals toward which growth may be directed. 
Frequently there is overlapping in such classifications simply because 
human behavior itself cannot be strictly classified. 

It is still a pioneering venture to consider learning experiences in 
terms of skills. As is stated in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, most materials are organized around con- 
cepts of content mastery rather than about activities. It is a rare circum- 
stance when one comes upon specific activities designed to develop skills.* 
In this yearbook skills are identified with abilities and activities. 


* Elementary School Principal, Centerville, Mass. , ’ 
1 Anderson, Howard R., ed., Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, p. 49. 
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Although a few writers have tried to show the differences between 
skills, abilities, and habits, most educators have been content merely to 
list skills without defining them clearly. Most writers agree that activi- 
ties and skills are similar if not identical terms and that general skills can 
be broken down into more and more specific skills. 

For the purpose of the study herein described a rather general de- 
finition of skills was assumed—one that did not narrow the scope too 
much. The accepted definition was the one expressed by Howard 
Anderson in an article in Social Educations 

Basic skills, then, are the specific activities performed by 

the pupil in the course of working in the social studies.” 

Therefore, the teachers of the Centerville School were free to deter- 
mine the specific skills which were part of the hierarchy of skills in the 
selected areas in which they planned to work. 

This experiment sought to relate the total teaching situation to the 
teaching of skills. It was considered that cooperative planning by the 
whole staff would lead to the most effective program. In joint planning, 
responsibilities could be allocated, satisfactory evidence could be obtained 
and studied, and results pooled. It was decided that appraisal should be 
carried on continuously with frequent checks to make the articulation 
between classes and grades more effective. Actual situations requiring the 
practice of the desired skills as part of the total learning pattern were 
used to observe pupils’ use of skills under conditions as lifelike as possible. 

The three main headings of skills selected for the experiment were 
1) skills in map work, 2) skills in reporting, and 3) skills in cooperative 
activities. After selecting these, the teachers broke them down into 
specific single skills. These were tentatively graded in relation to dif- 
ficulty. Through standardized and improvised tests given to the children 
in the first weeks of school, the teachers established individual levels of 
achievement in specific skills and found a working average in the skills 
for each class. They made no assumptions that any child at a certain 
grade level knew a skill. The testing records were cumulative so that a 
child could rise or fall to any level. 

When the teachers studied the results of the diagnostic testing pro- 
gram, they realized that they could make rather accurate placements of 
children at individual levels in each skill tested. Except at the first grade 
level where all skills were meagre, there was an astounding range of 
abilities in each grade. The test results were compiled into tables by skills 
and saved to be compared with results of the end-of-the-year testing, and 


2 Anderson, Howard R., “The Development of Basic Skills in the Social Studies,” 
Social Studies, 27: 95-102, February, 1936. 
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for use in the continuous evaluating process to be carried on during 
the year. 

The teachers worked together both in group meetings held once a 
week, and through individual conferences of teachers with the principal, 
who was coordinator. At these meetings and conferences the discussion, 
planning, and evaluating generally covered the following items: 

(1) Discussion of specific skills and their range from the simple to 
the complex. Since it was decided each week what skills to discuss the 
following week, teachers came prepared with ideas and available books and 
materials to use during the meeting. 

(2) Discussion of the stages of child growth and development. 
Although it was realized that there would be individual rates of growth, 
it was accepted that social studies skills must have a sequence of their own 
which was as logical as the fact that a child usually sits up first, then 
creeps, and then walks. 

(3) Discussion of what each teacher had accomplished during the 
preceding week. Successes and failures were judged by the group. When 
failures had resulted the teachers attempted to find out the causes before 
deciding whether or not the skill should be too difficult for a grade. 

(4) Organization of finished work. When tangible evidence of 
work completed during a week could be brought in to a meeting it was 
carefully filed. Anecdotal records were kept on the work accomplished 
and the personal opinions of each teacher, and these records were given 
periodically to the leader. 

(5) Discussions of activities to be covered next. Most of the activi- 
ties stemmed from pupils’ interests and needs as established in classrooms 
under a teacher-and-pupil planning procedure. Teachers were oppor- 
tunists and watched for suggestions from pupils that would help to 
develop some of the skills. The program was kept flexible enough so that 
all teachers did not have to work on the same skill during the same week. 

(6) Discussion of methods to use. While each teacher was urged to 
fit the teaching skills into the program at logical places and to fit the, 
teaching to real situations, the manner of presentation was left to the 
individual teacher. At meetings there was constant sharing of methods 
and materials. 

(7) Plans for individual conferences. At each group meeting plans 
were made for the individual conferences with the coordinator. These 
were held whenever a teacher wished, but each teacher held a summarizing 
conference with the coordinator at the end of each period of special 
emphasis on the three categories of skills. At the end of the year both 
individual and group summarizing conferences were held. At this time 


the following conclusions were agreed on: 
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1. Conditions Favorable for Growth in Skills 
Each child has his own rate of growth and develops according to his 
capacity. No skill is, therefore, an end product to be attained at a par- 
ticular time by all children, but a goal toward which growth should 
be directed. 

Growth in skills varies with the individual child, the class, the 
teacher, the techniques of teaching, and the equipment used. A classroom 
should provide situations and materials to help each child to advance at 
his own rate and in the right direction. 

Evaluation by teachers and pupils should be carried on continuously 
and by situations requiring the practice of skills in preference to paper 
and pencil tests. The possession of a skill does not mean that the habit 
of using it is formed. The kind of living going on in the school and out- 
side is the best criterion for measuring growth in skills. 

There is more range in social studies skills in a single grade than 
between adjacent grades and more than the range in chronological age 
would suggest. However, there appeared to be in this experiment a 
positive if low correlation between age and ability in skills. That was 
why it became possible to grade skills in order of difficulty so that they 
could be taught at workable levels. 

A closely knit school giving more attention to flexible progress 
groups than to grade levels makes more definite development in skills pos- 
sible and has better articulation between grades. 

2. Conclusions Concerning Map Skills 

Planned work in teaching map skills may be started at the first 
grade level, provided the work seems like play to the children, maps are 
kept large and simple, and all concepts kept within actual experience. 
Smybols will be accepted easily at this level. As the age group advances, 
the children can visualize large areas, develop a demand for more ac- 
curacy, and work with more abstract symbols. 

Two conclusions made during the experiment with memory maps 
were (1) political maps were remembered better than other types; (2) 

pupils with high intelligence quotients were not necessarily the best 
students in constructing maps from memory, although according to the 
Iowa test results they could read maps better. 

In map work at all levels there should be constant appeal to the 
child’s own environment, to his experiences in traveling, and to pictures 
and models. The transition from concrete to abstract should be gradual. 
Maps for a single purpose should be used until the child reaches the upper 
grades. Symbols should be introduced in order of reality, pictures, semi- 
pictorial, and abstract representations. 


When children begin to use printed material in other work, printed 
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symbols can be used on maps and map indices can be used. 
3. Conclusions Concerning Cooperative Planning Techniques 

Cooperative planning by teachers in regularly scheduled building 
meetings, by teachers and pupils in classrooms, and by children in various 
groups, can be carried on with satisfactory results in a small school like 
the Centerville Elementary School. All grouping should be functional 
rather than artificial. 

Cooperative projects should be allowed to grow out of the group 
structure. Goals should be initiated by the students and be able to be 
attained through group activities. 

The sequence needed for cooperative activities is (1) clearly defined 
goals; (2) careful planning as to how to attain these goals; (3) action 
that follows the plans, yet makes needed adjustments; (4) evaluation of 
the consequences and methods carried on during and after activities and 
done by persons originating and carrying out the plans. 

All group leadership should be democratic rather than authoritarian. 
A consensus of opinion should be striven for in all groups. 

4. Conclusions Concerning the use of Sources 

The range in maturity of the knowledge of sources spreads through 
the grades and is dependent-on a child’s background of experience. Critical 
thinking skills develop slowly with some acceleration at third and sixth 
grade levels. The skill in distinguishing facts from opinions showed in this 
experiment a great increase at third grade level and a questioning of 
authenticity of sources showed gain at sixth grade. 

Until the third or fourth grade, pupils do not usually use printed 
materials as sources of information. Reports given in lower grades should 
come from experiences with persons, places, and things, and should be 
informal and oral. This informal reporting should not be a specific 
arrangement of curriculum, but pervade all school living with spontaneous 
conversation. Except for copying class stories, written reports should not 
be started until about the time that the children begin to use reading 
sources, 

5. The Role of the Teacher 

The teachers’ empathy with each other and team work are the most 
important factors in group work because of their psychological effects on 
building atmosphere. 

The teacher should see that every skill taught has a functional value 
and never impose artificial situations to teach skills. Problems should 
develop from the children’s needs and interests and should have products 
or activities as culminations. If drill is needed, it should be realized as 
such and the aim should be to use the skill for a specific purpose. 

It is possible and important to guard the development of individual 
interests, attitudes, and abilities. Good group work should make everyone 
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feel that he belongs and should develop self-confidence in all. The teacher 
should recognize student integrity and allow as much freedom as is pos- 
sible for the students to manage constructively. 

Not the least of the values of the experiment at the Centerville 
School was the definite educational growth of all the teachers through 
voluntary self-initiated in-service training. 

Since a list of skills at grade levels was one question that the experi- 
ment attempted to solve, it should be mentioned in conclusion that such 
a list was developed under the specific headings mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this article. These specific skills have been arranged by grades 
according to increasing difficulty. The list is subject to adjustment as the 
abilities and previous experiences of groups and individual children differ. 
Anyone using this list, which is much too long to include here, should 
start at whatever level his particular group can work, and plan to progress 
at the pace determined by the abilities of his group.* 


3 Chace, Harriett, Social Studies Skills in the Centerville School, doctoral project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, pp. 313-318. 
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Four Outstanding Social Study Texts 
for High School Students! 


THIS OUR WORLD 
A Pageant of World History 
1953 Edition 
BINING, SHRYOcK, WOLF 
THIS OUR NATION 


From Colony to World Leader 
1953 Edition 
Bintnc, Martin, 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Fifth Edition 
MutTuHarp, Hastincs, GosNELL 
UNDERSTANDING OUR FREE ECONOMY 
An Introduction to Economics 


FaIRCHILD, SHELLY 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Your Town Is Interesting 
By Priscilla Drake* 


This isn’t a story but a plea directed to teachers in cities from Port- 
land, Maine, to Miami, Florida, and from Seattle, Washington, to San 
Diego, California, to instill so much knowledge and appreciation of local 
history into the heads of their students that there will be no room for 
communism or the other “isms” which are trying to capture their 
thoughts. We teach about our nation and about foreign countries but it 
is time that we did some bragging and boasting about our own communi- 
ties. Let’s teach the students to look for diamonds in their own back yards. 

This thought began to grow when one student in an American his- 
tory class asked, “Have you seen the ‘hands’ across from the Hartford 


High School?” 
“What do you mean ‘hands’?” inquired another member of the 


group. 

“It’s a statue of bronze with two huge hands holding a girl stand- 
ing up.” 

With that remark a boy came to our rescue and told the class that 
he was walking down Farmington Avenue and saw the unveiling of the 
statue. “It’s for the American School for the Deaf,” he explained. 

“I thought the school was in West Hartford,” I prodded. “It is now, 
but it was founded on that spot one hundred years ago. I guess the hands 
are to show how deaf people talk.” 

I assumed a little more stupidity than normally and said, “By the 
way, why is there a turtle on the base of Lafayette’s statue?” “Is there 
really one there?” two eager little souls asked. 

“Do you kids remember the eighth grade teacher who oad that there 
was a statue of her great uncle, Israel Putnam, on the capitol lawn?” He 
turned to me. “Do you think her uncle really shot a wolf, in a den, by 
the light of his eyes?” 

“When I was in the eighth grade I saw that statue of Putnam and his 
plow. Putnam didn’t even change his clothes when the army asked for 
volunteers, but went just as he was,” Martha stopped, breathless. 

“Did you say that Nathan Hale was only twenty-one when he was 
hanged as a spy? Gee!” 

My mental processes took a new turn, and I thought of a student 
who, after looking at me when I was writing some quiz questions, turned 


* History Department, Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 
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to a pal and said, “Look at her, she’s thinking up some deviltry.” 

And so I was, and I decided right then to think up some more and to 
teach United States history right in Hartford with every statue, old house 
and picture available. Besides what better way was there to teach a 
respect for Hartford’s heritage, and at the same time provide a firm 
foundation for true patriotism. 

“Do you think it is foolish to spend so much money moving the 
Wadsworth barn, from Hartford to Lebanon, just because Washington’s 
horse slept there?” I didn’t answer but asked another question: “Did you 
know that Washington came here to buy cloth for his suit for his inaug- 
uration because Hartford made the finest broadcloth?” “Why did Thomas 
Hooker bring a group of people to settle here in Hartford?” “A kid I 
know lives at Dutch Point. Was there a Dutch settlement here first?” 

The lesson for the next week turned into a contest to tell all the 
stories we could recall. The stories included anecdotes about the history 
of our parks, of our industries including Colt’s with its oriental dome, of 
our hospitals, of the insurance companies, of the banks where one presi- 
dent carried the deposits in his pocket by day, and kept them under his 
pillow by night, and of the early inns with queer signs such as “Only five 
in a bed.” 

Information ad infinitum came in, and the unanswered questions 
made us realize how much more we had to learn. We consulted libraries, 
old residents of Hartford, and the Historical Society. How did it happen 
that the mallet which Lincoln used to split rails was given to Hartford? 
Why does Hartford have the table on which Lincoln signed the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? 

““Let’s have the human interest element in all our stories,” said Mary, 
“otherwise it is boring, and sounds like an encyclopedia.” 

““Wouldn’t it be wonderful if there were one place or book where we 
could find all the information?” “Let’s write it down,” suggested one 
student. “I'll type them,” volunteered Richard. 

I then decided to introduce the next step, and asked how anyone 
could possibly get around to see all of these landmarks. Thus the snapshot 
idea was born. The students with cameras said they would take “snaps” 
of the monuments, houses, and statues, and deals were made where for a 
quarter one student could borrow another’s camera for a picture. 

Real research was done for material, pictures were taken, and even 
the students’ big brothers and sisters showed them how to get the best 
“shot” of the capitol, the Bushnell, or the statue dedicated to Civil War 
prisoners. Articles were read before the class and criticized—too dry, too 
choppy, not enough human interest. A teenager is a severe critic and yet 
one respected by his peers. 

When the whole project was completed and snapshots were clipped 
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to the articles, I took the collection to the school principal. He suggested 
that the local newspaper editor might be interested, so we consulted him. 
He was, and said he would like to take pictures of the students and print 
the articles, with pictures of the authors, as a series, three nights a week. 
We had about forty-five or fifty articles so the series lasted for over three 
months. 

The response from Hartford citizens was tremendous. Parents and 
business men wrote and telephoned to me asking why some one had not 
undertaken such a project before. I was teaching Hartford children to 
appreciate their own city rather than the glories of Europe or Asia. They 
themselves also enjoyed being educated in such a palatable way. 

Edith’s parents said they were glad to see a teacher take the time to 
interest her students in their own city. 

Mary learned the satisfaction of doing a job so well that a city news- 
paper published it. 

The librarian said she would like copies of all the articles for 
reference use. 

“My article and picture in the paper made my relatives very proud 
of me, for they think I am one member of the family who amounts to 
something,” said Jackie.. 

Beverly said, “At last a Junior ia a high school has aroused the curi- 
osity of adults. Hartford is full of history which I never knew before. It 
would be a pretty drab city if we removed its history.” 

“T never knew before that business men would take time to answer 
questions for high school students.” , 

Hartford has many “firsts,” but so have other cities. I wish that 
every city in the country would undertake such a project. It is tremend- 
ously rewarding, and its value may be greater in developing good citizens 


than we realize. 
We shall print the series in book form if we can think of a way to 


raise the money. 
My plea ends with the question to social. studies teachers—“Why 


don’t you start a project for teaching your students local history? New 
England is full of material on every side, why not use it? It’s fun.” 


The SPRING MEETING of the New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers will be held in cooperation with the Rhode 
Island Social Studies Association at the University of Rhode Island 
in Kingston on Saturday, MAY 8. Announcements will be mailed 


to all members. 
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The Making of a Religious Liberal: Jonathan Maybew 
and the Great Awakening 


By Charles Akers* 


In the summer of 1747 George Whitefield paid his third visit to 
Boston. A few weeks later, Jonathan Mayhew, newly ordained pastor of 
Boston’s West Congregational Meeting House, reported Whitefield’s visit 
in a letter to his father: 

As to Mr. Whitefield, when he was in Town there were many 

Persons that attended his preaching; but chiefly of the meanest 

sort, excepting those that heard him from a Principle of Curi- 

osity—I heard the last Sermon he preached, which was a very 

low, confused, puerile, conceited, ill-natur’d, enthusiastick, &c. 

Performance as ever I heard in my Life.* 

This oft-quoted opinion of Whitefield has been sufficient to brand 
Mayhew as a bitter opponent of the Great Awakening, a position in full 
accord with his later reputation as a religious liberal. In accepting this 
statement as Mayhew’s opinion of the Whitefield revival in general with 
no reference to date, historians have failed to discover that during the peak 
of the Great Awakening in New England young Mayhew was playing the 
role of the enthusiast he was later to denounce. It is no exaggeration to 
say that his experiences during the revival provide the key to the later 
career of this eighteenth-century firebrand. 

Jonathan Mayhew left his father’s Indian mission on Martha’s Vine- 
yard to enter Harvard College at the end of summer, 1740. Three weeks 
later Whitefield reached Boston for the first time. A few days after his 
arrival he crossed the Charles River to Harvard Yard, where he preached 
to seven thousand people, by his count.” It is not usually pointed out that 
Harvard, later to become the symbol of opposition to Whitefield, saw a 
widespread religious stirring among its students following the preaching 
of Whitefield and his immediate follower, Gilbert Tennent. ‘Toward the 
end of 1740, Tutor Henry Flynt recorded in his diary that “many Schol- 
lars appeared to be in great concern as to their souls & Eternal State.” 
Some, he noticed, had been first affected by Whitefield’s preaching, others 


* Department of History, Eastern Nazarene College. 


1 Oct. 1, 1747, Jonathan Mayhew Papers (Boston University), 23 (hereafter cited as 
Mayhew Papers). 
2A Continuation of the Reverend Mr. Whitfield’s Journal From Savannah June 25, 


1740... (Boston, 1741), p. 56; Joseph Tracy, The Great Awakening (Boston, 1843), 
pp. 87-90. 
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by Tennent’s. Still others had been moved by the preaching of Nathaniel 
Appleton, the pastor of the Cambridge Church, “who was more close & 
affecting in preaching after Mr. Whitefields being here.”® Another 
observer reported, “the Scholars in general have been wonderfully wrought 
upon, and their Enquiry now is, What shall we do to be saved?”* Tutor 
Flynt noticed a group of thirty students, including Jonathan Mayhew, 
who “prayed together sung Psalms and read good books.” One had a vision 
of hell opening wide; another was worried lest his father’s “formal & 
insipid” prayers were evidence of his unconverted state. The majority, 
said Flynt, “look serious & concerned,” and he had even heard reports of 
student fasting. Most of them meant well, he concluded, but they suf- 
fered from the ““Extravagances & Errors of a weak & warm Imagina- 
95 
Theré is no further record of Mayhew’s participation in the Great 
Awakening until the following year when he wrote his brother, Zachariah, 
a letter which, except for one short postscript, was devoted entirely to 
non-temporal matters: 
You have doubtless heard of the wonderful out-pouring of 

the Spirit of God of late at Piscataqua—such an one as perhaps, 

has not been known since the Days of the Apostles—Blessed are 

our Eyes and our Ears, for they see & hear such Things as many 

Prophets and wise men have desired to see & hear, but could 

not—How thankful should we be to our Glorious Redeemer 

that he is thus riding forth in the Chariot of his Word, conquer- 

ing and to conquer: But happy, yea thrice happy, shall we be if 

made Partakers of these Blessings ourselves: then shall our 

Hearts be united by Grace, as well as by the Bond of natural 

Affinity: then shall we delight in pouring out our Hearts before 

the Lord: then will it be unto us as our Meat and our Drink to 

do the Will of our Heavenly Father: and thus shall we have 

Meat to eat that the World knows not of—Then shall we Love 

the Lord Jesus in Truth and Sincerity, and evidence our Love 

to him by keeping his Commandments: and alas! the Stupidity 

and Folly of those who can refuse to love an infinite Beauty, or 

to obey Omnipotence! But may we never content ourselves 

with a Name to live while we are dead, dead in Trespasses 


and Sins. 


tion. 


3 Tutor Flynt’s Diary, 1726-1744, Harvard University Library; see the notation marked 
“ Dec. & Jan. 1740.” 

* Boston Gazette, April 20, 1741. 

5 Diary, Dec. & Jan. 1740. 
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May we never be ashamed to own our Redeemer before 

Men, nor ever give over seeking his Face and Favor. May we 

run & not be weary, walk & not faint, then shall we mount up 

with the Wings of Devotion, like Eagles, towards Heaven; and 

shall ascend at last to the City of our God, the Heavenly 

Cannan, with everlasting Joy upon our Heads, where the 

Redeemed and the Ransomed of the Lord shall rest, and have 

all Tears wiped away from their Eyes, where Faith shall be 

turned into open Vision, where we shall see as we are seen and 

know as we are known.® 

In the same letter Mayhew informed his brother that he had decided 
to enter the ministry. The immediate occasion for his decision was his 
recovery from a recent illness. However, there can be no doubt that the 
electrifying atmosphere of the New England revival was at least in- 
directly responsible for his determination “to devote my Spared Life, yea 
all the Power and Faculties of my Soul, to his Service.” 

Sometime in the three months following this letter, Mayhew and 
another Harvard student traveled to York, Maine (then Massachusetts), 
because of “‘an earnest Desire... to see and get a right Understanding of 
Affairs there with Respect to Religion.”’ His account of this trip de- 
serves rather full quotation, both as evidence of his own attitude toward 
the Great Awakening and as one of the best unpublished descriptions of 
the New England revival. 

The Spirit seems to set the Word home in a very extraordinary 

Manner; so that some Persons who have scarcely thought of 

God, Heaven or Hell, seriously in all their Lives, have been not 

only pricked to the Heart, and forced to cry out in Meeting- 

Time What shall we do, &c; but some have been struck to the 

Ground in an Instant, as Paul was, and have remain’d for some 

Time wholly speechless. Others have had their Sin so set in 

Order before them, that they were render’d incapable of express- 

ing any Thing distinctly, and would seem to be in as much Dis- 

tress as you could imagine a Person to be, who was cast into a 

Furnace: which Distress they express’d by their hideous 

Cryings and Yellings, and all the Distortions of Body which the 

acutest Torments could throw them into; but these who have 

been in such Agonies have not continued long without Consola- 
tion; some Three Weeks, (tho’ not all the while in such Ex- 
tremity) some a Fortnight, some a Week, some a few Days, and 


6 Dec. 26, 1741, Mayhew Papers, 14. 
7 Jonathan Mayhew to Zachariah Mayhew, March 26, 1742, Mayhew Papers, 15. 
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some but a few Hours: And when they receiv’d Joy, it came in 
no less an extraordinary Manner; some being so overcome with 
the Love of Christ, that their Bodily Strength quite failed them; 
they would fall to the Ground and lay panting as though their 
Souls were dissolving, and ready to take their Flight and leave 
the lifeless Clay. Others would cry out Comfort me with 
Apples, slay me with Flaggons, for I am sick of Love—This is 
my beloved and this is my Friend, O ye Daughters of Jerusalem! 
They are generally young Persons who are thus wrought upon; 
and some of them are even Babes and Sucklings, and from the 
Mouths of these does God ordain Praise. Their Words who have 
seen, cannot express, nor their Thoughts conceive, who have not 
seen, with what Agonies of Souls, and Aptness of Expression, 
they pray and exhort. When I have seen & heard them blessing 
and praising the adored Jesus, I have frequently thought of the 
Children crying out Hosanna to the Son of David, Hosanna in 
the Highest!® 
So far the reporting had been objective. Now young Mayhew sought 
to explain what he had seen on this field trip. ‘Some,” he said, “have been 
much stumbled at the Degrees of Sorrow and Joy which many have ex- 
perienced.” But he saw nothing strange in sinners trembling “for Fear of 
God” nor in their great rejoicing, 
when they see themselves rescued from Destruction from that 
Amazing Place of Torment where the Worm dies not and the 
fire is not quenched, where the Smoke of their Torment 
ascendeth up forever and ever; when they have a glimmering 
Prospect of those Mansions above, and some Prelibations and 
Foretastes of the Joys of the new Jerusalem.°® 
He continued in a passage as mystical, as otherworldly as any ever 
written: 
Let us, my Dear Brother, look upon every Thing below with an 
Holy Scorn & Contempt, with an air of Unconcernedness: Let 
us look forward beyond Death and the Grave, and let the 
thoughts of Death, instead of being terrible to us, comfort and 
support us under all the Toils and Fatigues of Life. Let us look 
upon the Time of Death as the kind and courteous Moment that 
shall give us a Discharge from our Shackles and Prison; that 
shall at once launch us into the Ocean of Eternity, that Sea 
without a Shore, and land us safe at the thrice happy Heaven of 


8 Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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the Blessed.... Surely there are Joys in Religion which neither 

the Sensual & carnal World, nor the self-righteous Pharisee know 

any Thing of, Joys which those Strangers intermeddle not 

with. ... 

...May we grow in Grace, and in the Knowledge of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; May our Souls be more & more 

inflamed with the Love of Christ, and grow warmer and warmer 

in our Devotions to him, till we arrive at the Regions of Im- 

mortal Glory, where we shall never know any Coldness of 

Affection, and where Hosannas shall never languish on our 

Tongues; where Glory shall irradiate every Face, and perfect 

Love & Friendship reign in every Heart, and smiles in every Eye, 

and our Tongues shall ever utter the melting Language of re- 

deeming Love - - 1° 

What was responsible for this transition in five short years from 
enthusiastic participation in the Great Awakening to open and bitter 
opposition to Whitefield and revivalism? Unfortunately the evidence for 
a full answer to this question is not available, but the story is suffici- 
ently clear to throw interesting light on the experience from which 
Mayhew emerged a religious liberal. 

His father played an important role in the son’s about-face. Experi- 
ence Mayhew was a self-educated man whose theology departed further 
from New England orthodoxy than he was willing to admit."! At first 
he had hoped for the best from revival, even desiring the Indians of his 
mission to participate in “such Blessings.”!* But as time went by he 
became increasingly doubtful of any permanent benefits following in the 
wake of revivalism. These doubts were confirmed when he read White- 
field’s own account of his early life, in which the elderly man saw what he 
regarded as evidence that the evangelist was still unregenerate long after 
he claimed to be in a state of grace. Experience Mayhew refused to state 
his opinion of Whitefield’s present state of grace, but he did seek to show 
that the English evangelist was “under the Power of Satanical Delusions” 
which he was unable to distinguish from the true voice of God. While 
under such “Delusions” Whitefield was a “Miserable Enthusiast” who 
“depended on Immediate Revelations, rather than on the Scriptures to 
direct him in his Duty.” There was great danger, Experience Mayhew 
believed, that from Whitefield’s example many New Englanders would 
think they were converted while still living wicked lives. The Great 


10 Jonathan Mayhew to Zachariah Mayhew, March 26, 1742, Mayhew Papers, 15. 

11 For a full account of Experience Mayhew see the author’s unpublished dissertation, 
“The Life of Jonathan Mayhew, 1720-1766,” Boston University, 1952, Chaps. I, IV. ' 

12 Experience Mayhew to » July 20, 1741, Mayhew Papers, 11. 
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Awakening thus failed to measure up experientially to the elder Mayhew’s 
standard. He pointed out this failure to his son and guided him in 
mastering his initial burst of enthusiasm for the revival.'% 

Jonathan Mayhew’s residence at Harvard during the stormy early 
1740’s was of equal importance in his defection from revivalism. The 
president and leading faculty members seem to have approved the revival 
in the beginning.’ From the outset Tutor Flynt regarded Whitefield as 
“a composition of a great deal of good & some bad.” Among the “bad” 
was that he “seems to be a man not much acquainted with bookes & in- 
deed has had but little time for it which makes me wonder at his positive 
& dogmatical way of Expressing himself in some things.”!° However 
much they may have agreed with his aims, the Harvard faculty found 
Whitefield to be young, poorly educated, intolerant, scornful of reason, 
dependent on histrionics, heedless of ecclesiastical discipline—the antithesis 
of the ministerial type they sought to produce. The charges of Whitefield 
and his followers against the College brought the issue to a head, and in 
December, 1744, every faculty member signed The Testimony of the 
President, Professors, Tutor, and Hebrew Instructor of Harvard College 
in Cambridge, against the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield and his Con- 
duct. By this document Harvard labelled the evangelist “an Enthusiast, 
a censorious, uncharitable Person, and a Deluder of the People.”?® A New- 
Light student named Bird was expelled the same year for calling his pastor 
an unconverted “Dumb Dog” who “had not one qualification of a Gospel 
Minister.”?* Whitefield was not surprised when on his second visit to New 
England one of Mayhew’s classmates informed him that most of the 
undergraduates who had been “savingly converted” had now “lost their 
impressions.”!8 Harvard Yard did not shield its undergraduates from the 
“rude blasts of enthusiasm,” but it did furnish a sanctuary where students 
were encouraged to apply tests other than emotional response to deter- 
mine the validity of the religious phenomena they saw all around them. 

As Jonathan read the increasing number of testimonies denouncing 
the excesses of revivalism and found himself with a “hangover” from the 
period of intense emotionalism he had passed through, he developed a mis- _. 
trust of enthusiasm in religion that was to follow him throughout his 
lifetime. In his first published sermons he described the revivalists as 


those who 


184 Jetter to a Minister of the Gospel containing some Queries on several Passages in 
the Revd. Mr. George Whitefield’s account of his own Life,” Mayhew Papers, 8. 

14 Tracy, Great Awakening, p. 351. 

15 Diary, Oct. 12, 1740. 

Boston, 1744, p. 4. 
Harvard College Faculty Records, I, 210-212. 

18 Earnest Edward Eells, An Unpublished Journal of George Whitefield,” Church 


History, VII (1938), 335. 
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...place religion chiefly in having frequent raptures, and 
strange transports of mechanical devotion; in which the less they 
exercise their reason, the better and more glorious it is.... 
Thus they go on, raising themselves from one degree of religious 
phrenzy to another, till they run quite divinely mad; ... They 
then look down with contempt upon all moral duties, as being 
below such spiritual men.'® 
The exact date of the completion of Mayhew’s transition to such a 

position is uncertain. In the fall of 1746 he was among the candidates 
for the Worcester, Massachusetts Church that had dismissed its Old-Light 
pastor. The field was finally narrowed to Mayhew and an older minister 
who had been discharged from his former pulpit for supporting the 
revival. After an open competition between the two, the Worcester 
congregation elected the New-Light candidate by a vote of forty-four to 
two. If there was one shred of respect for George Whitefield remaining 
in the soul of Jonathan Mayhew by the beginning of 1747, it was con- 
sumed in the heat of his rejection at Worcester. On June 17, 1747, he 
was ordained the pastor of Boston’s West Church, a congregation whose 
record of opposition to the revival was well-known.”! 

From this time on Jonathan Mayhew drew a tight reign on the play 
of his powerful emotions in the area of religion. Constantly on guard, 
he played the role of the calm, clear-headed rationalist, both in the pulpit 
and in all spiritual activities. His vibrant emotional power, however, had 
to find an outlet. It found that outlet in a long stream of polemical 
literature, in a spirited defense of the New England Way against the 
claims of the Anglican Episcopate, and in bold political preaching that 
won him fame on both sides of the Atlantic. From his graduation in 1744 
until his death in 1766 there was seldom a moment when he was not en- 
gaged in seething, embittered controversy over theological, ecclesiastical, 
or political matters. Mayhew remained an enigma to his contemporaries— 
his zealot’s spirit did not match his professed rationalism. Even in death 
he was a source of embarrassment to his enlightened colleagues. Charles 
Chauncy eulogized his reparted friend and then added, “And if his zeal, 
at any tinie, betrayed him into too great a severity of expression, it was 
against the attempts of those who would make slaves either of men’s 


19 Seven Sermons ... (Boston, 1749), p. 153. 

20 Early Records of the Town of Worcester, 11 (Worcester, 1880), 74-75; Diary of 
David Hall (Massachusetts Historical Society), passim; C. E. Stevens, Ecclesiastical 
History of the City of Worcester (Philadelphia, 1889), p. 4; E. Smalley, The 
Worcester Pulpit (Boston, 1851), pp. 52-53. 


21 Boston Evening Post, June 22 & June 29, 1747; Diary of Benjamin Walker, Jr. (Mass. 
Hist. Soc.), May 20, 1747. 
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souls or bodies.”** The obituary notice in the Boston newspapers, written 
by Professor John Winthrop of Harvard, contained the same apologetic 


note: 


If at any time thro’ the Warmth of his Imagination, his 
earnestness in the Cause of Religion and Truth, and his fixed 
aversion to Establishments of Men in the Church of Christ, he 
may, in some few Instances, have hurried beyond the Bounds of 
Moderation, his many Virtues, and great Service towards 
establishing Christianity on the most enlarged Foundation 
abundantly atone for such Foibles:2* 

The documentation for Mayhew’s short life is far from adequate. 
Yet, in the experiences of the Harvard undergraduate during the Great 
Awakening, the historian gets a new insight into the personality of one of 
the most important religious liberals of eighteenth-century America. 


22 A discourse Occasioned by the Death of the Reverend Jonathan Mayhew (Boston, 


1766), pp. 27-28. 
23 Boston Post-Boy, July 14, 1766, and the other Boston newspapers for the same week. 


FIELD COURSE IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE NORTHEAST, 1620-1840 


The University of Connecticut in the 1954 Summer Session (June 
28-July 30) will offer a six-credit historical travel course of interest to 
advanced under-graduates, graduate students, teachers, and others who 
wish to see and study at first-hand many of the places where famous 
events in American history occurred. The field trips will be preceded by 
class sessions at which the historical background of the areas to be visited 
will be discussed. Conducting the course is Dr. Albert E. VanDusen, a 
specialist in American colonial history and the history of New England, 
and State Historian of Connecticut. Requests for information should be 
addressed to him at P. O. Box 8, Storrs, Conn. 
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The Radcliffe Women’s Archives 
By Mary M. Moser, Acting Director 


Women have led movements not only for their own vote, but for 
temperance, against slavery, for better working conditions, against child 
labor. One might go further and make a case for women as the guardians 
of our culture, both because of their role at home and because of the re- 
sponsibility they carry for education and other significant aspects of 
community life. Much has been writeen about female psychology; very 
little attention has been paid to the history of women in a country which 
has, sometimes grudgingly, allowed that history to be an important and 
exciting one. 

In an effort to preserve source material for the study of women in 
America, Radcliffe College, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has, for the 
past ten years, been developing a collection of relevant books, manuscripts 
and periodicals known as the Women’s Archives. The student of women’s 
rights will be particularly interested in the extensive Women’s Rights 
Collection (the gift of which by Maud Wood Park and her friends 
provided the impetus for the Women’s Archives), as well as the papers of 
Mary Anderson, Mary Winsor and Catherine Dunham and the records of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League. Dr. Marie Putnam Jacobi’s 
papers reveal much about a 19th century woman doctor’s career, while 
Dr. Alice Hamilton’s papers provide a more recent record of the work of 
a woman physician and of her significant contribution to the control of 
health hazards in the poisonous trades. Emma Jane Gay’s niece has pre- 
pared a beautiful two-volume manuscript of her aunt’s account of work 
among the Nez Perce Indians in 1889. From Judge Lucy Somerville 
Howorth has come fascinating material about her mother, Nellie Nugent 
Somerville, first woman in the Mississippi legislature and a political force 
in many areas, as well as papers relating to Judge Howorth’s own dis- 
tinguished career. 

These are random samples. Women have been important as govern- 
ment officials, missionaries, nurses, educators, social workers. Each of 
these fields is represented at Radcliffe. In addition the Radcliffe shelves 
hold periodicals, such as The Lowell Offering, the Women’s Column and 
The Revolution and complete files of the Woman’s Journal and Woman 
Citizen. The 3000 books on women range from controversial current 
publications to older volumes which give insight into the attitudes of 
other generations; conspicuous among the latter is a collection of etiquette 
books, the earliest published in 1821, a gift from Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger, chairman of the advisory committee of the Archives. 
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Book Reviews 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE. By Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. 
McCutchen. (New York: Macmillan, 1954. 724 pp. $4.00.) 
Henry Bragdon, instructor in history at Exeter Academy, a leader 

in and past President of the New England Association of Social Studies 

Teachers, long noted for his indefatigable and unselfish work on behalf of 

this Association, and for many years a member of the C. E. E. B. staff, 

has collaborated with Samuel P. McCutchen, Chairman of Social Studies 

Department, School of Education, New York University, to write a text- 

book on American history which will be received with wide approbation. 

The History of a Free People answers an imperative need voiced by 
teachers of college preparatory classes in American history in our 
secondary schools for a text which is primarily written for students of 
that level, and cognizant of their interests, reading abilities, and capacities 
for learning at that level. 

The innate ambition of a good social studies teacher is to write a 
textbook in history which will possess the attributes of clarity, sustained 
interest, easy reading and scholarship. Bragdon and McCutchen have 
achieved this ambition. Their style is natural and unaffected, never dull 
or ponderous. They write history adhering to the principle laid down by 
Von Ranke, “wie es eigentlich gewesen.” 

The History of a Free People is divided into nine parts comprising 
thirty-two chapters, preceded by a prologue entitled “The American Ex- 
periment” stressing the theme that “the lasting greatness of the United 
States must rest on something else than material things,” and ends with an 
epilogue which contains the historic address of the Olympian Judge 
Learned Hand entitled “The Spirit of Liberty” which will be read by 
every American school boy and girl for centuries to come. 

To help the student to direct, organize and retain his learning, the 
authors offer, at the end of the parts and chapters, five areas of activities. 
Area 1, ““To Master the Text,” gives the student an over-all understanding 
of American history; area 2, “Unrolling the Map,” gives him a geo- 
graphical basis for a knowledge of history; area 3, “Who, What and 
Why,” lists terms to be learned as used in the text, apart from the 
dictionary; area 4, “To Pursue the Matter,” provides the teacher with 
activities to stimulate class discussions and debates; area 5, “Individual 
Activities,” offers paths for further learning, particularly in the study of 
the lives of great characters. 

The text contains 61 pages of maps and 32 pages of charts chosen 
with meticulous care. These are excellent visual aids and very appealing 
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to students. Included is a topographical map of the U. S. with an ex- 
planation of the land formation and climate of our country. A series of 
maps, pictorial graphs, and diagrams summarize a large part of American 
history, such as Social and Political Developments, Population and Immi- 
gration Growth and Direction, Economic Fortunes of America, and Pro- 
gress in Transportation, all at 50 year intervals, starting at 1800 and 
ending in 1950. Ready reference can be made to them in daily class work. 

The outstanding feature of The History of a Free People is the intro- 
duction of a new and novel technique in the teaching of the Constitution. 
Instead of placing this document in the Appendix as is customarily done, 
it is placed in the BODY of the text at the beginning. In the left hand 
pages, starting with the Preamble, framed in gray, is the Constitution in 
orderly sequence. In light-face type are the portions of the Constitution 
no longer in use; while on the right hand pages one finds at the top of 
each, divided into double columns, a description of the general features of 
the federal government and the Constitution, and at the bottom of each 
right hand page in a box there are explanatory notes on particular parts. 
Further to help the student, the authors have added descriptive headings at 
the beginning of the Articles, Sections and Clauses of the Constitution. 
The compactness, and scholarly arrangement of this analysis will aid and 
motivate students to gain a better understanding of this precious 
document. 

No phase of American history is neglected; the social, cultural, 
economic, political, financial areas are all explored. The past is tied up 
with the present wherever possible. The comparison of the United States 
Liner “Constitution” and Columbus’ flagship, on page 4, and that of the 
Grand Coulee Dam and the Great Wall of China, on page 588, challenge 
the imagination of the student. Military history and strategy are vividly 
depicted and narrated. The War between the States is termed “in other 
ways the First Modern War.” Grant’s astonishing tactics at Vicksburg 
are revealed on page 322; while on page 324 the principles of warfare as 
practiced by General Lee and Jackson are shown to have greatly in- 
fluenced Generals Rommel and Alexander in World War II. 

History of a Free People is a welcome tool of outstanding quality for 
teaching by all college preparatory teachers. 

The book contains an excellent appendix and index. In the appendix 
are such documents as Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address, extracts from 
the Monroe Doctrine, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, the Populist 
Party Platform, Wilson’s First Inaugural Address, Hoover’s Philosophy of 
Rugged Individualism and F. D. Roosevelt’s First Inaugural Address. 


Jeremiah E. Burke High School 
Dorchester Massachusetts. 


Wirrrep L. O’ LEARY 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD RELATIONS. By Lillian T. 
Mowrer and Howard H. Cummings. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1952. 466 pp.) ‘ 

The organization of this book has a great deal of appeal because the 
geographic aspects of world relations are considered along with the social, 
economic, political, and diplomatic. There is a logical sequence from an 
understanding of geography as the relationships between man and his 
surroundings to a study of populations, to the use man makes of resources, 
goods, labor, and trade. The cultural developments of the United States 
and its contributions to the world are an interesting feature. Next is our 
Constitutional heritage, our foreign policy and its impact upon the rest of 
the world, to a discussion of world organization—its challenge and pos- 
sibilities. The theme of the book is the implications of the position of the 
United States in the world today. 

An interesting discussion of the universal origins of man leads to an 
historical review of the exploration and colonization periods in the United 
States. Immigration policies and attitudes are discussed. The future of 
population growth, the increase in the number of older people, and the 
world problems of food supply receive attention. The theme here is the 
brotherhood of man. “‘Pioneering in the art of living together is only just 
beginning.” (p. 123) 

The American system of capitalism is treated with an emphasis on the 
use of resources, the business structure, labor organizations, and inter- 
national trade. Economic terms are italicized and explained in language 
which the high school student can understand. Each topic is treated his- 
torically first, setting the stage for understanding of the current problems. 

“Shared power”—‘shared respect” are the key words in the section 
which traces the background and growth of American democracy. A dis- 
cussion of United States foreign policy and its impact upon the rest of the 
world follows. Historical background always sets the stage. World wars 
have brought new approaches and new emphasis because United States has 
a new role of world leadership to play. Russian exploitation of power 
presents new problems. Regional pacts and world organizations are an , 
attempt to meet these new threats. The authors focus on a long-view 
perspective. Can the UN keep the peace? Existing suggestions for 
charter revisions, world federation, ABC plan suggested by Ely Culbertson 
leave the reader with this thought to mull over; “International coopera- 


tion must begin in the minds of men.” (p. 374) 


Aldrich High School CaRMELA E. SANTORO 
Warwick, R. I. 
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The Record of Mankind 


1954 Copyright 
ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, WESLEY 


A lively, up-to-date high school text with emphasis 
on the interdependence of peoples and nations in 
the world. 


The American Story 
1954 Copyright 
GAVIAN and HAMM 


An easy-to-read, dramatic history stressing major 
trends with emphasis on our position in world af- 
fairs. Excellent maps, charts, and illustrations. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 


Announcing 


A NEW MODERN — — 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


OUR NATION'S STORY 


By AUGSPURGER AND MCLEMORE 


e Four-color maps; an abundance of illustrations, graphs, 
charts, and teacher-pupil helps. 


e A 1954 American History Text. 

e Easy to Read and Understand. 

e Emphasis on Modern American History. 
OTHER OUTSTANDING NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
WORLD HISTORY 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH THE AGES 
By Habberton and Roth 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Smith and Flick 


Write for Free Descriptive Circulars 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 


$0 


| OCIAL STU AA 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
| 


LORD CHESTERFIELD SAID IT! 


“Never read history without maps, and a _ chronological 
book, or tables, lying by you, and constantly recurred to; 


without which, history is only a confused heap of facts.” 
—From Chesterfield’s Letters, London, 175 o 


Avoid that “confused heap of facts” by equipping your history 
classrooms with the IROQUOIS TIME LINES AND DATE 
CHARTS, by John Van Duyn Southworth. No better method 
of teaching time relationships has ever been devised. 
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For All History For American History 


Massachusetts Representatives: 
CARL E. PARSONS - J. LEE PETERSON 
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For descriptive folder, write: 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Ine. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Dallas 


P. O. BOX 1315 
New York Chicago Atlanta 
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Outstanding texts and filmstrips for your 
social studies classes— 


MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 


A new basic social studies series: 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
Sorensen. Grade 3. (In preparation) 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Todd and Cooper. Grade 4. (In preparation) 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
Todd and Cooper. Grade 5 


WORLD WAYS 
Todd and Cooper. Grade 6 


THE PAST THAT 
LIVES TODAY MODERN HISTORY 


Becker, Painter, Han Carl Becker 

A world history that helps An up-to-date edition of a 
high school students to under- distinguished high school 
stand today’s world. history. 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 
a The complete and up-to-date geography program. With 
workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS Grade 5 
OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 
A WORLD VIEW Junior high school 


THEN AND NOW IN THE UNITED STATES 
Clarence W. Sorensen 


Eighteen filmstrips, all in color, for regional studies in geo- 
graphy, history, and citizenship. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street. New York 3, N. Y. 


Representatives: 
Arthur |. Keefe, Norman L. Mathews, Arnold S. Warlin 
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10 
OR REPLACE 
ov sHERE'S 


ALL YOU DO 
% 


ies No matter what you write, 


mo matter tow you write it, 


there’a ‘an Baterbrook point 


made expressly for your kind of 
writing, For the greatest write 
ing ease you've. ever 
chooses ‘your point at the pen 
counter and fit it into an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


a 


An important new contribution to tre 
teaching of bigh-school American histor, .. 


HISTORY 
FREE 


HENRY W. BRAGDON ‘and SAMUEL P. McCUTCHEN 


You will find this modern high-school United States history 
unsurpasszd in interest and teachability by any other textbook in 
the field. It brings you many unique new features to aid teaching 
and stimulate learning .. . 


@ An expert chronological organization enables your 
classes to finish the book within the school year. 


© An interpretive study of the entire Constitution is 
included as part of the text. 


A 16-page color section (with text specifically keyed 
to it) provides a summary of 150 years of American 
life in chart, graph, map and symbol. ; 


Do you find these features interesting? Many experienced 


teachers. do. There are numerous other new features, . Be sure to 


see HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE soon. Write to 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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